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I then requested the person to be examined to look at any distant 
object, and asked, when he had well fixed it, closing myself alter- 
nately the one and the other of his two eyes, with which eye he did 
better see the veil, or less badly see the veil. As this question was 
unexpected also, prejudice could less interfere with the answer. 
Now, in a proportion of about six to four, the right eye was less far- 
sighted, or, what may be considered as the same (as always con- 
firmed when closely examined by a peculiar kind of reflecting in- 
strument), the right eye was the more convex one of the two. As 
with these people writing and reading does interfere, whilst shooting 
rather would train the right eye to distant accommodation, the result 
is the more important. The explanation which appears to me to be 
the most plain, and, at the same time satisfactory, is, I think, that it 
coincides with the general stronger powers of muscles on the right 
half of our body, which coincides with the eye being made more 
convex, and not quite so far-sighted. 

G. — These ethnographical observations are to form the object of vol. 
vii of our results of a scientific mission to India and High Asia, of which 
three volumes in 4to and one in 8vo have appeared till now, alto- 
gether with an Atlas of fifty-two plates, and that of the entire series of 
two hundred and seventy-five casts ; besides the continental museums, 
one is in England, and three in India, whilst Mr. Trubner is prepar- 
ing a new edition in successive groups for the public in general. 

On the Domler. By John Shoett, M.D., F.A.S.L., Zillah Surgeon, 

Chingleput. 

"Dommari" and " Domlari" are Teloogoo and Marathd words, cor- 
rupted from the Hindostanee "Dortt," and applied to a certain low 
caste of natives supposed to be one of the aboriginal races of India. 
The corrupted word "Vomber" is applied to a class of people who 
perform acrobatic feats, such as rope-dancing, tumbling, pole-climb- 
ing, &c, &c, not only the men, but even the women, being great 
experts in these feats, by which they gain a precarious livelihood. An 
itinerating camp of these people, usually consisting of about twenty 
persons, is to be met with in almost every district, a camp always 
keeping to one district, and never wandering to others. 

The Domber are usually tall, and some of them tolerably well 
made, with a complexion varying from bamboo to copper colour, and 
in some merging into black. The Mongolian is the predominant 
type of countenance, evidenced by the somewhat pointed chin and 
absence of whiskers, large eyes, and prominent cheek-bones ; with 
few exceptions their muscles are not more developed than those of 
other natives, though, from their habits and evident strength, one 
would naturally expect to find them a muscular race. A few of the 
women are tall and well made, with a bold expression of countenance ; 
the best looking are brought up as prostitutes, but the men of the 
gang have nothing to say to them. They can cohabit with the men 
of other gangs, and with all others, except Mussulmans, Pariahs, 
Barbers, and Dhobies. The other women among them are married, 
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and from these prostitutes are distinguished by the name of " Vashee" 
or harlot ; these latter are the women who tumble and dance. 

Caste. They are recognised as the Domber caste all over Southern 
India. 

Dress. They dress much in the same manner as other natives, the 
men frequently wear made trousers and jackets, and the women wear 
the usual sari with the cholee, or short jacket, and their dancing 
women, when about to perform, twist their clothes tightly round their 
legs like trousers ; these women are usually better dressed, and wear 
more clothes than the others. The men make their own clothes, and 
the women their own jackets; both men and women seem to sew 
very well. 

Ornaments. Like natives in general, the men were nose- ear- and 
finger-rings, armlets, &c. ; the women wear ear- nose- finger- and toe- 
rings, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, and anklets. These usually 
consist of silver, gold, or brass, the greater number of their ornaments 
being of the latter. They also make use of glass beads of different 
kinds and colours, and the women wear necklaces made of these. 

Ceremonies. They appoint one of their caste, whose business it is 
to marry the others, but no particular ceremonies are performed ; the 
bridegroom usually finds liquor for the gang. When a girl attains 
maturity, she is kept apart for five days, and when a woman is con- 
fined of a child she is kept apart for a week. On the first day they 
give her plain rice, and on the second chillie powder, and " curry- 
pillay,"* is mixed with the rice. They have no midwives among 
them. They bury their dead, but no particular ceremonies are ob- 
served. They have no religious feasts of their own, but join in all 
the native feasts. 

Language. This is usually Teloogoo, but differs sometimes accord- 
ing to the district in which they itinerate. 

Habits. The men and the prostitutes go out during the clay, and 
exhibit their feats in rope -dancing, &c; the latter ply their own 
trade after nightfall. Those who do not perform hunt the wild cat, 
jackal, guana, and other small animals, or fish; some make mats, 
and wooden hair combs for sale, and the women and children tend 
donkeys, pigs, &c, of which they usually have a large number, either 
for use or sale. They marry but one wife; other women may be 
taken into concubinage. Judging from the number of children among 
them, they seem to breed freely. 

Feats. These are very similar to those performed by the street 
acrobats in England, and consists of tumbling head over heels, 
backwards and forwards, walking on stilts, walking, dancing, and 
sliding on the tight rope, climbing a pole, and twirling round on a 
pivot at its extremity, the abdomen resting on the pole, and the arms 
and legs free in the air; placing stones on the mouth, chest, and 
pelvis, and throwing up others to strike these in their fall One 
man walks about with another standing erect on his shoulders or 
head. Three men stand erect one on the other ; the men and women 
vie with each other in tumbling, &c. 

* Leaf of the Knenigii Bergera. 
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Villages. As they are constantly itinerating from place to place : 
they have no fixed village. They generally encamp on the outskirts 
of a native village, and their stay in a place is indefinite, depending, 
in a great measure, on their gains. Their huts are portable, and 
consist of a few bamboos arched over, and covered with mats sewn 
together, and made of the palmyra leaflets ; the centre of the hut is 
about five feet in height, and it covers a diameter of between five and 
six feet of ground ; each contains a charpoy, or cot, about two feet 
from the ground ; the frame is plaited over with ropes, on which two, 
three, or more people sleep. All their cooking operations are carried 
on outside. When they travel, their huts are easily taken down, tied 
together, and carried on donkeys, which are used as pack animals. 

Diseases. They are subject to the usual diseases of the district; 
none of their tribe are skilled in the use of herbs or other medicine ; 
they do what they can in cases of sickness. They do not approve of 
vaccination, as they believe that it will bring down the anger of their 
deity on them. 

Deities. They worship a female deity, whom they call " Polaree 
Amah," and whose blessing they constantly invoke in all their move- 
ments. They are, to a certain extent, superstitious about ghosts, 
evil spirits, good and bad days, &c. 

I here give the heights, measurements, and weights of nine men 
and three women; unfortunately 1 could not get a larger number 
together. 
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The President observed, that he knew of no anthropologist who 
wrote papers in a more scientific manner than Dr. Shortt ; and although 
his communication was very brief and in a great measure technical, 
it was very valuable from its completeness. He then called on Mr. 
Pike to read the next paper. 



